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ANIMADVERSIONS, Oc. 


H E Papers which have been 

publiſhed from time to time 

in the London Fournal, diſco- 
ver ſuch a ſettled Prejudice againſt the 
Biſhops and Clergy of the Eftabliſhed 
Church, that they are to hope for no 
Favour or Mercy from that Quarter. 
But it might be expected that a Writer 
who profeſſes himſelf to be ſo great a 
Patron of moral Virtue, as to make it 
the Whole of Religion, ſhould at leaſt 
ſhew a ſtrict Regard to the Rules of 
Truth and Juſtice. 
In the Paper of Saturday February 
26, aſter he has told us, with a deci- 
five Air, how little the Civil Govern- 
ment is concerned, whether the preſent 
Conſtitution of the Church be continu- 
ed or not; he roundly aſſerts, That the 
r of the Stuarts was ruined by 
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(6) 
truſting to that treacherous Maxim, 
No Biznoe, no KING; and the great 
Deſign of that Paper, is to lay the Miſ- 
carriages and Misfortunes of the wo 
firſt of that Family, at the Door of 
the Eccleſiaſticks. 

Let us ſee then how this Matter 
ſtands upon the Foundation of Fact, 
and try whether a little plain Hiſtory 
and Chronology will not ſet Things in 
a very different Light, and oblige this 
angry Writer to take Shame to him- 
ſelf. 

The chief Miſmanagements which 
our Hiſtories charge upon King James I. 
were thefe: His exceſſive Bounty to 
the Scots at his firſt coming in: His 
railing the Duke of Buckingham from 
a low Condition to be the Favourite 
and chief Miniſter : His negle& of his 
Son- in- Law the Prince Palatine, and of 
the Proteſtant Intereſt in Europe, thro? 
an immoderate Fondneſs for the Spaniſh 
Match : His Intercourſe with the Pope 
and the Court of Rome upon that Oc- 
caſion, and the large Conceſſions he a- 
greed to in favour of the Eng/z/h Pa- 
piſts, and for the Children of that Match 
to receiye the firſt Impreſſions of Reli- 
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gion from their Mother: The long Diſ- 
continuance of Parliaments : The ſud- 
den Diſſolutions and Prorogations of 
them when called, and the ſupplying 
his Neceſſities by Benevolences, Pro- 
jects, and Monopolies.— Whoever looks 
into our Hiſtories, will find that theſe 
were the provoking Steps, by which 
King James I. loſt the Hearts and Af- 
fections of the People; and let this 
Writer try, if in theſe he can find the 
Hand of an Eccleſiaſtick. 

King Charles I. went on in his Fa- 
ther's Steps. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham continued the great Favourite, and 
was become yet more odious to the 
People by his inglorious and unſucceſs- 
ful Expedition to Rochelle, while Lord 
High-Admiral ; Parliaments were pro- 
rogued and diſſolved, to protect him 


from the Indignation of the Commons; 


and upon their reſuſing Supplies till 
Grievances were redreſſed, recourſe was 
had to the like unutual Methods of rai- 


ſing Money for the Support of the Go- 


vernment. And whereas in the fore 
going Reign, the Encouragement that 


Popery was like to receive from the 
Spaniſh Match, was a thing in view 
| only, 


68) 
only, in this, the Protection it received 
from a Popiſh Queen upon the Throne, 
was a thing in fact, and ſenſibly felt, 
and occaſioned early Remonſtrances 
from the Commons to the Throne. 
One of theſe Remonſtrances, after a 
Specification of that and other Grie- 
vances, concludes with this general 
Charge, Of all which Evils and Dan- 
gers the principal Cauſe is the Duke of 
| Buckingham's exceſſive Power, and 
Abuſe of that Power. 

Tis true, before that Remonſtrance, 
the Biſhops and Clergy had openly 
forwarded a Loan, in Obedience to the 
Directions of King Charles the Firſt. 
Theſe Directions were, To put the Peo- 
ple in mind, that the War, for the 
Support of which he deſired the Loan, 
was entered into by the Advice of both 
Houſes of Parliament, and that it was 
to ſupport the Proteſtant Cauſe againſt 
the growing Power of the Empire and 
Spain. On this Occaſion two Eccle- 
aſticks, out of many thouſands, I mean 
S:vthorp and Manwaring, not content 
to purſue his Majeſty's Directions, re- 
preſented the Loan as a Matter of Right 
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on the part of the Crown, and upon 
ſuch Principles as deſtroyed the Li- 
berty and Property of the People ; for 
which they were deſervedly complain- 
ed of in Parliament; and one of them, 
after an Impeachment, very unadviſ- 
edly promoted to a Biſhoprick , tho”, 
to diſcourage that Step, Archbiſhop 
Laud ſuggeſted the Cenſure that had 
paſſed in Parliament, and the Conſtruc- 
tion that would be made of ſuch a Fa- 
vour conferr'd on him by the Court. 

It is alſo true, that in the laſt Remon- 
ſtrance againſt the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Commons complained of two Bi- 
ſhops, Neal and Laud; but this was only 
as Fayourers of the Arminian Doctrine, of 
which Mr. Montague had been accuſed 
before, but never brought to Trial. And 
what ſort of Crime this was, may be 
learnt from my Lord Clarendon, who 
gives the following Account of it with re- 
lation to thoſe Times, (B. I. p. 92. in 8») 
« Some doctrinal Points in Controverſy 
« had been agitated in the Pulpits with 
« more Warmth and Reflections than 
«. had uſed to be; and thence the Heat 
« and Animoſity encreaſed in Books 
pro and con upon the ſame Arguments. 

« Moſk 
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(10) 
Moſt of the popular Preachers, who 
had not looked into the ancient 
Learning, took Caluin's Word for it, 
and did all they could to propagate 
his Opinions in thoſe Points. They 
who had ſtudied -more, and were 
better verſed in the Antiquities of 
the Church, the Fathers, the Councils, 
and the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtories, with 
the ſame Heat and Paſſion in preach- 
ing and writing, defended the con- 
trary.— The latter were called Ar- 
mintans, though many of them had 
never read a Word written by Ar- 
minis, Either Side defended and 
maintained the different Opinions as 
the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land; as the two great Orders in the 
Church of Rome, the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans, did at the ſame 


* time, and had many hundred Years 


before, with more Vehemence and 
Uncharitableneſs, maintained the ſame 
Opinions one againſt the other; ei- 
ther Party profeſſing to adhere to 
the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, 
which had been ever wiſer than to 
determine the Controverſy. And yet 
that Party here which could leaſt 
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this time, things were come to ſuch a 


* 
ſupport themſelves with Reaſon, were 
very ſollicitous, according to the In- 
genuity they always practiſe to ad- 
vance any of their Pretences, to have 
the People believe, that they who 
held with Arminius did intend to in- 
troduce Popery. And truly the o- 
ther ſide was no leſs willing to have 
it thought, that all who adher'd to 
Calvin in thoſe Controverſies, did in 
their Hearts likewiſe adhere to him 
with reference to the Diſcipline, and 
defired to change the Government of 
the Church, deſtroy the Biſhops, and to 
ſet up the Diſcipline that he had eſta- 
bliſhed at Geneva. And ſo both ſides 
found ſuch Reception generally with 
the People, as they were inclined to 
the Perſons; whereas, in truth, none 
of the one fide were at all inclined to 


Popery, and very many of the other 


were moſt affectionate to the Peace 


and Proſperity of the Church, and 
very pious and learned Men.” 
But to proceed in the Hiſtory. By 


deſperate State between the King and 


_ the Commons, that no more Parliaments 


were held in twelve Years, And yet I 
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do not remember, that in all the Time 
preceding that long Intermiſſion, any 
Ecclefiaftick had been taken notice of 
by the Commons (otherwiſe than as a- 
bove) as acceſlory to thoſe fatal Miſ- 
underſtandings between the King and 
the People, which ended in the Deſtruc- 
tion of that Prince. So little Reaſon 
had the Writer of that Paper in the 
London Journal, to charge the Church 
and Churchmen with the Deſtruction of 
King Charles I. againſt a Stream of 
Evidence to the contrary , which no- 
thing could have withſtood and got 
over, but a Heart full of Prejudice a- 
gainſt the Biſhops and Clergy and the 
eſtabliſned Church. 

As to the High Commiſſion Court, 
and the Proceedings there; it was a 
Court erected by Authority of Parlia- 
ment, in the firſt year of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, for the Support and Maintenance 
of the Government, Doctrine and Diſ- 
ciplinc of the Eſtabliſh'd Church, againſt 
the Attempts of Papiſts and Sectaries 
of all Kinds. And the Powers veſted 
in the Crown by that Act, were from 


time to time conveyed to Perſons of 
the higheſt Rank and Character in 
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Church and State; who were in courſe to 
exert them more or leſs, as the Beha- 
viour of the Enemies of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, whether Popiſh or Proteſtant, 
ſhould appear to them to deſerve or 
require. If it was an AQ of ſuch a 
nature as ought neyer to have been 
made, this is to be charged upon the 
Legiſlature, and not upon the Commiſ- 
ſioners. If that Court in the Reigns - 
of King James and King Charles I. ex- 
erted Powers or inflicted Penalties which 
the Act did not clearly warrant, let it 
be enquired, whether the ſame things 
were not done throughout the Reign of 

acen Elizabeth; and then be con- 
fidered, what Degrees of Indulgence 
are allowed to Courts of Judicature, 
who proceed according to the accuſ- 
tom'd Rules, till the Legiſlature think 
fit to explain the Law otherwiſe: If in 


the Reign of King Charles I. the Com- 


miſſioners did in any Inſtance proceed 
with greater Rigour, than in the two 
former Reigns ; let it be candidly con- 
ſidered, whether the Inſults of the Sec- 


taries upon the Conſtitution of the 


Church, were not, in proportion, great- 
er, more numerous, and more provok- 
ing, 
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(14) 
ing, than in either of the preceding 


Reigns. 

The Jealouſies and Miſunderſtandings 
between the King and his People, as 
they ſtood at the Diſſolution of the laſt 
Parliament in 1628, were farther in- 
flam'd by the Methods which the Court 
had recourſe to ſor Supplies of Money, 
during the twelve Years Intermiſſion 
of Parliaments. Such (beſides ſome 
of thoſe beſore- mentioned) were, the 
Compoſitions ſor confirming defective 
Titles to Eſtates; Fines upon thoſe who 
had ſorty Pounds a Year, and reſuſed 
to take upon them the Order of Knight- 
hood ; Reftraints upon the Sale of Tap 
and other Commodities; and, above all, 
Loans upon Privy Seals, and the levy- 


ing of Ship-Money. And in the Affair 


of Religion, the Jealouſies of Popery 
were grown fo ſtrong, by the Preſence 
of ſtanding Nuncio's from the Pope, 
by the Protection which the Queen ob- 
tained for Papiſts, and by branding all 
Eccleſiaſticks with the Name of Papiſts, 
who were not of the rigid Calvinian 
Perſuaſion ; that the Endeayours to 
preſerve Decency and Solemnity in the 
publick Worſhip of God, which were 


very 
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very neceſſary at that time, and which 
at other times would have been thought 


laudable, or at leaſt innocent, were now 
loudly inveigh'd againſt as Popiſh Super- 
ſtitions and Innoyations. 

One Extreme naturally begets an- 
other. The Obſervation of the Lord's 
Day, with the Strictneſs of a Judaical 
Sabbath, was now openly maintain'd 
and practis'd; and this begat a Royal 
Indulgence for Sports on that Day, with 
Cenſures u thoſe who refuſed to 
publiſh it in the Church; all which was 
certainly very wrong in it ſelf, and gave 
juſt Offence to Numbers of pious and 
good Men; and would have given 
much greater, it the Indulgence had 
not been reſtrained, as to Time, till the 
afternoon Service was over, and, as to 
Perſons, to thoſe only who had duly 
attended the publick Offices of the Day. 
In like manner, the rooted Prejudice 
againſt Ceremonies on one fide, drove 


the other to revive, preſs, and enforce 


them with greater Zeal than the Times 
would bear, and greater than they them- 
ſelves would probably have exerciſed, 
if they had not ſeen, that thoſe who 
were attacking the Out-works, intend- 
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ed finally to deſtroy the whole Frame 
and Fabrick of the Church. But tho” 
the Parliament of 1640 were far enough 
from being partial to the Order, I do 
not find that any one Biſhop was call'd 
to Account by them for any one thing 
done in that long Intermiſſion of twelve 
Years; except Archbiſhop Laud, whoſe 
Cauſe, notwithſtanding, ſeems not to 
have been ripe for Trial, till after an 
Enquiry and Deliberation of three Years 
(ior 1o long was the ſpace between the 
Accuſation and Proſecution ;) and Bi- 
ſhop Wren, who was indeed impeach'd, 
but never brought to Trial. 

But however the Biſhops might think 
it their Duty to keep up Order and 
Uniformity in their own Dioceſes; it 
was certainly no part of their Duty to 
provide a Liturgy for the Kingdom of 
Scotland; nor is Archbiſhop Laud to be 
juſtified in that Attempt, any farther 
than as he carried on the Work in Obedi- 
ence to the Command of the King, the 
Sovereign of both Kingdoms; who appears 
in the whole courſe of his Life to have 
had a diſtinguiſh'd Zeal for Uniformity. 
The King, ſays my Lord Clarendon, 
(B. I. p. 81. in $'*) was always the moſt 
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roxy Obſerver of all Decency in 

is Devotion, and the ſtricteſt Pro- 
moter of the Ceremonies of the 
Church; as believing in his Soul 
the Church of England to be inſti- 
tuted the neareſt to the Practice of 
the Apoſtles, and the beſt for the 
Propagation and Advancement of 
Chriſtian Religion, of any Church in 
the World: And on the other Side, 
though no Man was more averſe from 
the Romiſh Church than he was, nor 
better underſtood the Motives of their 
Separation from us, and Animoſity 
againſt us, he had the higheſt diſ- 
like and prejudice to that part of his 
own Subjects who were againſt the 


* Government cſtabliſhed, and did al- 


ways look upon them as a very dan- 
gerous and ſeditious People, who 
would under Pretence of Conſcience, 
which kept them from ſubmitting to 
the Spiritual Juriſdiction, take the 
firſt Opportunity, they could find, or 
make, to withdraw themſelves from 


„ their Temporal SubjeQion.” But 
tho' his Majeſty, as well as the Arch- 


biſhop, would have thought it a great 
Happineſs to have ſeen the three King- 


doms 
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(18 ) 
doms under one and the fame Form of 
Government, Diſcipline and Worſhip ; 
yet it was always meant, on Suppoſi- 
tion that it could be quiet ly effected. 
The Words of Archbiſhop Laud to this 
purpoſe, are remarkable. (Trial, p. 
109.) Though I like the Book exceeding 
well, and hope I ſhall be able to main- 
tain any thing that is in it, and wiſh 
with all my Heart it had been enter- 
tain'd there; yet I did ever deſire it 
might come to them with their own lik- 
ing and approbation. Nay, I did ever 
upon all Occaſions, call upon the Scottiſh 
Biſhops, to do nothing in this particular, 


but by warrant of Law. And farther, I 


profeſſed unto them before his Majeſty, 
that tho I had obeyd his Commands in 
helping to order that Book; yet ſince 1 
Wwas ignorant of the Laws of that King- 
dom, I would have nothing at all to do 
with the manner of introducing it, but 
left that wholly to them, who do or 


ſhould underſtand both that Church and 


the Laus. 


However, thus much is certain, that 


the Archbiſhop had the reviſing of the 
Book, after it had been prepared by 
the Scots Biſhops. And becauſe he is 


known 
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known to have been a hearty Vell. 
wiſher to the Deſign, which we ſee he 
made no Difficulty to own and ayow ; 
the Writer of the Letter in the London 
Journal lays his Finger upon this one 
Point, as the finiſhmg Stroke in the 
King's Ruin, by occaſioning the March 
of the Scots Army into England. 

Now, to ſet this Matter in a clear 


Light, let me ask him two or three 


plain Queſtions; firſt, Whether he can 
think, that after that Attempt in Scot- 
land had been made and miſcarried, the 
Scots, notwithſtanding the ill Blood it 
raiſed among them, would have ven- 
turd an Army into England, if they 
had not rely'd on the Diſtractions which 
had been occaſion'd here by the long 
Miſunderſtanding between the King and 
his People? Whether he can believe, that 
in caſe no Attempt had ever been made 


to bring in a new Liturgy, the Scots 


would not have been ready, of their 
own accord, to aſſiſt their Brethren in 
Eng land, when they ſaw ſo great a Diſpo- 
ſition in the Parliament to aboliſh Epiſ- 
copacy, and to ſettle the Scots Worſhip 
and Diſcipline throughout Great Britain? 
Whether, if the Liturgy was the Pro- 


C2 vocation 
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yocation that brought them into En- 
gland, we ſhould not have heard of a 
Scots Army croſſing the Tweed before 
Auguſt 20. 1640. ſince the Attempt to 
introduce the Liturgy was on the 23d 
of July 1637. And, Whether he never 
heard of a Paciſication between the 
King and the Scots, concluded June 
17. 1639. that is, nigh two Years after 
the Attempt to introduce the Liturgy, 
and above one Year before the March 
of the Scots Army into England. 

The truth is; the King had given 
them the fulleſt Satisfaction in the Mat- 
ter of the Liturgy, by expreſſly annul- 
ling all AQs and Orders relating to it 
in Sept. 1638, near two Years before 


their coming into England. And in 


the Declaration of the Grounds and 
Cauſes of their coming, they are ſo far 
from alledging this, that they mention 
it as a Point they had already gained, 
and aſſign many other Particulars of a 
quite different Nature. In the May 
before, the King had parted with his 
firſt Parliament in 1640, upon very ill 
Terms; and the Scots in their Decla- 
ration, ſpeaking of the Encouragements 
they had to atchieve that Undertaking 


from 


3 
from many Paſſages of Divine Provi- 
dence; add thele Words, and namely, 
from the Proceedings of the laſt Par- 
liament in England; their Grievances 
and Deſires being ſo hamogeneal and a- 
kin to ours. The Conclufion of that 
Declaration is alſo very remarkable. 
If the Lord ſball bleſs us in this our 
Expedition, and our Intentions ſball not 
be croſs'd by our awn Sins aud Miſ- 
carriages, or by the Oppoſition of the 
Engliſh ; the Fruits ſhall be feweet, and 
the Effects camfartable ta both Nati- 
ons, to Poſterity, and the Reformed 
Kirk abroad. Scotland ſhall be reform'd, 
as at the Beginning; the Reformation 
of England, /ong prayed and pleaded for 
by the Godly, thereby ſha!l be, accord- 
ing to their Wiſhes and Deſires, per fect- 
ed in Doctrine, Worſhip, and Diſci- 
pline : Papiſts, Prelates, and all the 
Members of the Antichriſtian Hierarchy, 
with their Idolatry, Superſtition, and 
human Inventzons, ſhall pack from hence; 


the Names of Setts and Sectaries ſhall 


no more be mentioned, and the Lord 
ſhall be one, and his Name one, thraugh- 


out the whole Iſland. 


When 


344 
When the Writer of the Paper in 
the London Journal has well weighed 
theſe things, I hope he will be aſhamed 
of impoſing ſo groſs a Fallacy upon 
his Readers, as is the placing the King's 
final Ruin to the Account of that ſingle 
Incident of the Liturgy Tin the Zeal 
of his Heart to lay his Ruin at the 
Door of the Church. | 
It is plain then, that the Ruin of 
that truly pious, though unhappy Prince, 
was owing, firſt, to the evil Counſel- 
lors who led him into thoſe Stretches 
of Prerogative, and Inroads upon the 
Liberties of the Subject, which, toge- 
ther with the Jealouſies of Popery from 
the Influence of the Queen, ſet him 
at a fatal Variance with his Parliaments 
and People; and afterwards, to the 
wicked and deſperate Crew, who when 
he had conſented to ſuch Acts of Par- 
liament in fayour of the Liberties of 
the People, as in the judgment of all 
impartial Men, were a full and ſuffi- 
cient Security, would yet be ſatisfied 
with nothing but his Blood. 
The Maxim, No Bisnor, xo Kinc, 
was brought into England by King 
James the Firſt, and was taught him, 
not 
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not by the Biſhops, but by the Expe- 
rience he had had of the Presbyterian 
Government in Scotland. It was a 
Saying he uſed the firſt Year of his 
Reign, in the Conference at Hampton- 
Court ; © How they | the Presbyterians 
« in Scotland] treated me in my Mi- 
« nority, you all know. But if once 
« you (ſpeaking to the Engliſh Bi- 
« ſhops) were out, and they | the En- 
e gliſh Presbyterians] were in, J know 
« what would become of my Supremacy, 
« for, No Bizmoe, no KING. The 
Maxim was ſadly verified in his Son 
King Charles the Firſt; by the Fall, 
firſt of the Biſhops, then of the King, 
and aſter that of the whole Houſe of 
Peers. They all fell ; and as to the 
Connection of their Fates, it is not ma- 
terial in what Order they fell. This 
is one ſignal Inſtance in favour of that 
Maxim; and before this Writer treat- 
ed it as ſo great a Paradox, he ſhould 
have remembered, that as they yell, 
ſo they roſe, together. Another Teſti- 
mony in its behalf, is the Argument 
which the Enemies of Epiſcopacy have 
always urged, to prove it a human In- 
ſtitution, That when the Empire be- 
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came Chriſtian, Epiſcopacy was made 
the ſettled Government in the Church, 
as moſt agreeable to the Method in the 
State, of adminiſtring every Province 
by its partieular Governor. 

This Writer therefore may do well 
to review that Point, and then account 
to himſelf, how ſo many wiſe Men in 
all Ages have come to think, that 
there is ſomewhat in the Frame and 
Nature of Epiſcopal Government, that 


is more ſuitable to Monarchy, than ei- 
ther the Presbyterian, or any other 
Scheme; and for what Reaſon the 
moſt noted Commonwealths, when they 
reformed from Popery, made Presby- 
tery their Form of Church - Goyern- 
ment; and how it comes to pals, that 
there are ſo few Inſtances in the World, 
in which Monarchy and Epiſcopacy 
are not joined together. In our own 
Country, we are ſure they fe// and roſe 
together ; and if any future Prince 
ſhall have the Curioſity to try, whe- 
ther Presbytery, when eſtabliſhed, will 
not prove as good a Support to Mo- 
narchy, as Epilcopacy has been found 
to be, I ſhall only ſay, it will be a very 
wanton Experiment. Rs 
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